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EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS 


WHY NEW APPROACH 
IS NEEDED 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir, — The Vice-Chancellor of Man- 
chester University has expressed his 
disappointment over what the Crowther 
Report has to say on the education of 
women. This disappointment will be 
widely shared, and many will feel that a 
great opportunity for doing some really 
original thinking on this subject has been 
■ssed. 

Such original thinking is long overdue, 
or too long we have made the educa- 
ion of girls a reflection of the education 
f boys, and a powerful vested interest 
n the maintenance of that position has 
ow grown up. This makes it difficult 
o find leaders of thought in educational 
ircles capable of viewing the problem 
bjectively. 

But this must be done, and the time has 
ome when we can no longer delay asking 
tfeelves, in the interests of the nation no 
ess than of the individual, how we can best 
ducate our daughters for a Britain in which 
here is going to be a preponderance of 
ales over females, in which (as the report 
mts out) the earlier age of marriage and 
of child-bearing are facts of a direct and 
disturbing relevance, in which it is increas- 
ingly recognized that in the decay of family 
life we have lost a factor of immense value 
to the national well-being, in which automa- 
tion, the shortening of the working week, 
and other circumstances are going to pro- 
duce an entirely new employment situation, 
nd in which many young women are 
already beginning to find that bringing into 
the world and bringing up a family is not 
always compatible with a full-time career. 

We have not thought these matters out. 
nor do we know what is the peculiar con- 
tribution which women have to make to 
society in this sixth decade of the twentieth 
century, in the making of which they are 
likely to find their truest satisfaction. When 
we do this we are likely to find the tradi- 
tional education of girls in need of funda- 
mental re-thinking: timid tinkering with 
the time-table in the sixth form wall be 
wholly inadequate: what will be needed i$ 
an educational revolution. Who is to do 
this thinking for us ? 

Yours truly. 

M. L. JACKS. 

The Four Winds. Pitch Hill. Ewhurst 
Surrey. 
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HOLIDAY HOME FOR 
CHILDREN 

When a Byfleet mother of two child- 
ren who used to take her young child- 
ren for walks in London parks got 
* bored ‘ with this routine and began 
taking neighbour's children along with 
her own, she had no thought until 
this habit became regular and more 
children were * left on her hands/ of 
turning this routine into a commercial 
project. 

Now, six years later, Mrs. Margaret 
Deane, a trained nurse, and her hus- 
band have a highly successful and re- 
puted 4 holiday home 1 for children up 
to the age of 12 whose parents are liv- 
ing or holidaying abroad. All the year 
round their huge home at Pipers Hill, 
Byfleet, is filled with the noises of 
children, many of different nationalities, 
who live under one roof as pan of a 
huge family. 

About 300 young children have been 
looked after since the Under- 
Six Club was started by Lhe Deanes. 
They have been educated by a P.N.E.U. 
teacher and attended by a nurse and 
doctor. 

Set in beautiful rural countryside near 
the canal and open land, where the 
children have the run of the grounds 
and the house, the Deane's home has 
a very happy atmosphere. 

Many of the children are sent to 
their parents during holiday time and 
return to Pipers Hill with little ap- 
prehension about going back to 
"school/ knowing that they will al- 
ways have a very good time. 

At the moment there are eight child- 
ren in the Deane household including 
her own two, and there is little time 
to even think of being bored. Included 
among the eight children are a South 
African baby and Nigerian and Greek 
children. 
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GIRL O 

EDUCATED 
BY POSTAL 
COURSE 

Mother In 
Court 

IGNORED ORDER 


A Xew 0'jjttiloa widow 
M ild wan said Ja be cducstL- 
j:>£ her 15 - vests - old 
daughter through u corre- 
spondence enurar instead of 
sending the child to seboo:, 
was summoned at Wallasey 
to-day for failing to compiv 
with an order by me Local 
Education Authority requir- 
ing the child to become a 
registered pupil a: Xew 

B rig titofi Secon da ry M ode ru 
School. 

Mrs, Violet Harrison, ol S 
Sandringham Drive, ad muted 
tailing iq comply with the order 
Jii id gave the magistrates an 

undertaking that site would 
carry it out, 

Mr. A3 art Dennett, senior 
assistant solicitor tu the Cor- 
pu rattan, .said, it was a some- 
what unusual jflnse because- sb 
lar m the education authorities 
had been able to find out the 
Eirt, wim was now aged 33, bad 
never attended school at all, 
?P«t from a short period dur- . 
ing her early year* when sue - 
went to a private tcheol 
The circumstance*, be ..... 
l-rsuetl. came lu light tuwurri- 
nv end Of l Sid, An official os' 
rr.t Eaiicatlon Doga rime rtt went 
}o see Mrs, Harrison, who raid 
that iho it;rl wm rcculvini her 

cdpentios bv oerreAnnodoru-e 
ctiarxe. Tile Director of Educa- 
horv “.vug not satmfird and asked | 
Mrs, Harrison if he could inler- 

V:e\v She eir] IO see what hcr 
standard of education was tike. 

1 ‘tr, ficimci; ssud that since 
tiien repeated athnqhi iud 
been made by offleiais of the 
Education Department to g-rtS 
me cir: but Without aval.. 

In March this year an. order 
was niude requiring the child 
ID iw Co flit; U registered pupit 
Tiv Brighton Secondary 

fttmtern School, or at a school 
nominated by Mm. Harrison. 
Tfte chi-d had still nos been 
reentered. 

' t urn tunable to help you 
with regard In the cflild 
hsr*rif/‘ added Mr. Bennett. 

VVc jure don'! know, ll might 
be mot A eerr-cs-pandence course 

s ‘ mute nui tab's. but we rather 
doubt M, 

Mj-r, Marrisan told l tie mauls- 
triitE^ ihai tire cor report dunce 
lichtjo! w;l» one associated with 
i he 5 T a rem s a 1 1 on ui I Edu r a s inn 

L illisn winch she undeuitund 
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O prompts me to write that 
it is important that parents who 
for any reason are unable to send 
their children to school and enter 
them in the Parents' Union 
School (F.N.EAL) should feel 
that they are in no way infring- 
ing the law. 

When the local inspectors are 
satisfied that the child is being 
efficiently educated through this 
school, and there are some 300, 
they are usually allowed to con- 
tinue, but naturally the parents 
must follow the programme of 
work conscientiously, and the 
child must take the terminal 
examinations. The Director of 
the Parents' Union School writes: | 

“ Otherwise we cannot accept the r 


responsibility for their education 
in the P.U.S. as we must be able 
to furnish evidence of a full-trm§ 
education/' 


It is always explained to mem- 
bers of the P,N.E.U. that they 
must expect visits from local , / 
inspectors to show them every- 
thing they wish to see, and unless 
they are convinced that the child 
is working satisfactorily they 
will not exempt them from school 
attendance. It is true that this 
school as such is not recog- 
nised officially by the Ministry of 
Education, though the Ministry 
does recognise the large number 
of schools which follow the pro- 
grammes and are tested by our 
examinations. 

H. FRANKLIN (Mrs.). 
Hom&ecretary* 

Parents’ National 
Educational Union. 

London, N.W.8. 


Liverpool, Lancs. 


.Lessons at home 


IR,— A recent court case 
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‘Everlasting tapioca’ 


The Story of Charlotte Mason: 

Essex Cholmondeley. J. M. Dent & 
Sons. 297 pp. 30.?. 



The stuffy curriculum of a 
Victorian schoolroom (‘everlast- 
ing tapioca’) ; children seen and 
not heard ; few treats ; a child’s 
inquiring mind suppressed — this 
was what Miss Charlotte Mason 
set about, and succeeded in dis- 
pelling. 

Born in 1842, an only child, 
orphaned young, she had dis- 
covered her vocation — to teach 
small children — before she was 
twenty. During the 16 years 
spent at the Davison School and 
the Bishop Otter Training Col- 
lege for elementary teachers, out 
of a deep, practical, patient, 
devotion to children, she evolved 
her philosophy of education (and 
of life). 

Charlotte Mason believed that 
by training parents and teachers 
a background of mental and 


physical well-being could result 
for the child. “A healthy mind is 
as hungry as a healthy body.” 
Widening the interests of under- 
fed minds ; imbuing each thought 
— and consequently each action 
— with a spontaneous, nourish- 
ing life, was the aim of her edu- 
cational philosophy. 

In 1880 she settled at Bradford. 
Lecturing and writing both books 
and essays, she became known for 
her progressive views. In 1887 
she founded the Parents’ National 
Educational Union (P.N.E.U.) 
which was so successful that in 
1891 she gave it a centre at 
Ambleside in ‘The House of 
Education’, where mothers and 
would-be teachers were trained 
and gained practical experience 
by teaching local children. This 
handful of children was the core 
round which the Parents’ Union 
School took shape. “It is the 
children,” she wrote, “who have 
worked the experiment.” 


Year by year, due to this small, 
eager, practical visionary, who 
lived her own philosophy, a 
liberalising attitude to education 
spread throughout the country. 
More P.N.E.U. schools opened; 
more and more students arrived 
at Ambleside to train as teachers ; 
Board of Education authorities 
took note of her methods. In 
1895 the Emperor of Japan sent 
a representative to study what 
went on at Ambleside. By the 
time she died in 1923, Charlotte 
Mason had helped to transform 
the national scene. 

Largely extracts from letters 
and essays, linked by careful 
chronological details, this survey 
of Charlotte Mason’s work is at 
times bitty, and often dry. This 
is a work of love ; not of litera- 
ture. Small matter . . • a S reat 
achievement is recorded. 
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Teacher of Teachers 


THE STORY OF CHARLOTTE MASON, 1842-1923. 

Cholmondeley. 30s: Dent. 


By Essex 


/CHARLOTTE Mason is 
known nowadays mainly 
as the founder of the P.N.E.U. 
Parents’ National Educational 
Union and of the Charlotte Mason 
College for training teachers. The 
P.N.E.U. was originally intended 
to help parents with the education 
of their children in the days when 
most girls and many small boys 
spent weary hours of rote- 
learning with ill-educated 
governesses, and is now mainly 
concerned with providing a postal 
course of education for parents 
unable or unwilling* to send their 
children to school.. 

Charlotte Mason was an 
original and gifted educator. She 
had unusual understanding of the 
needs and powers. of children and 
a strong belief that only the best 
would do for them. 

She set herself against the 
common practice (not unknown 
l to-day) of simplifying and writing 
down for children, maintaining on 
the contrary that the child could 
] be trusted to take what it could 
grasp. 


interesting part of it. The rest is 
taken up with the story of her life. 
She was the only child of a Liver- 
pool merchant and was left an 
orphan in poor circumstances at 
the age of 16. 

She trained as a teacher and 
later with the help of friends 
founded a college for the training 
of governesses and teachers. She 
suffered from poor health for many 
years at the end of her life but con- 
tinued to oversee the work of the 
college and the enormous corre- 
spondence connected with the 
P.N.E.U. 

By no means a dull career; 
nevertheless in this account of it 
Charlotte Mason hardly comes to 
life, and only when she is allowed 
to speak for herself can one under- 
stand the admiration and affection 
she evoked in everyone who met 
her, MARGARET SMALL. 
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She made a particular point of 
] cultivating the habit of attention 
I in her pupils, holding it one of the 
3 cardinal principles of learning. In t 
j fact, many of her observations are 
las valuable to-day as they were [ 
I when new, and are well worth I 
j reconsidering, 

J There are several extracts from 
per writings at the end of Hits 
I book, and they are much the most 
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Tales about one of 
Lakeland's 
eccentric women 
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SAINTLY PIONEER 

CHARLOTTE MASON, who died in 
L 1923 was one of those undoubted 
educational pioneers who somehow 
never achieve the fame they deserve 
Her love for young children, and her 
successful experience in teachmg th i , , 
led her to pioneering work in th 
tion of parents. She founded the 
Parents' Educational Unmm. and «*« 

11‘ KM 'th^many 
parents' who came to 

teachmg of thettovi undoubted birth- 

K SW &• — <“ 

•» spiritual 

She herself was a o P some . 

woman, a mystic, ^ x cholmondeley 
thing of a n E f c e c X ou m of her life, 

has now wr,t 1 ten s^.. prnent in The Story 

aims and real ac *!* (Dent 30s.), which 
of Charlotte Mason ( j ny w ho 
should serve to recall her to ^ 

rescue "hex memory ’ from threatened 
oblivion. 
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The Guardian 

Manchester. 

2.6..A.U.6..1S.C.0 
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Study from the life 
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EADMISTRESSES hearing at 
their summer conference this 
year of girls who in school tests wrote 
down mere facts “ in ill-made sen- 
tences ” must have wondered if we 
have advanced since the 1880s, when 
teachers had to rule classes of 60 or 
70 with iron discipline and instilled 
knowledge merely by question and 
answer. To anyone familiar with the 
work of Charlotte Mason, who 
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headmistresses should suggest, as 
new ideas, that girls should be 
encouraged to self-expression by 
giving short talks on their work, 
should be given time in school to 
read quietly alone, and that school 
authorities should “ spend more and 
more money on books, and not merely 
textbooks.” 

For Charlotte Mason, founder also 
j of the Parents’ Union School, which 
from Ambleside directs the work of 
thousands of children in schools and 
home classrooms throughout the 
world, and of the training college 
r-n -TT i-.'Trii a ^ S0 Ambleside which now bears 
j her name, put forward all these ideas. 

' And the heart of teaching and 
learning she put “ narration ” — in 
which a child gives back, in his or 
her own words to the class, the 
lesson he has learned from teacher or 
from book. As an unknown child 
explained to a schools inspector in 
Leicestershire, “Well, we read, and 
we narrate, and then we know.” 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale, because 
of the famous schools thev founded, 
have keot their fame (v r hat fa^e 
greater than an irreverent doggerel?). 


and yet Charlotte Mason, their con- 
temporary and founder of a whole 
philosophy of education, is hardly 
known. Reading Essex Cholmon- 
deley’s “ The Story of Charlotte 
Mason, 1842-1923 ” (Dent, 30s) one 
wonders why. In 1903 Miss Mason 
was urging (as Lord James now 
urges from his experience at Man- 
chester Grammar School) that “ as 
children and adults we suffer from 
underfed minds. . . . Love of knowl- 
edge is natural to every child. . . . 
Children should have a good and 
regular supply of mind stuff to 
think upon. . . . (They) lap up 
lessons of life like a thirsty dog at a 
water trough.” 

Charlotte Mason, an orphan from 
Liverpool, rose largely by her own 
efforts to be vice-principal of the 
Bishop Otter College at Chichester, 
the first in England for training 
elementary school teachers. In 1880, 
still under 40, she moved to Bradford 
to teach at a new school for girls, 
lured by the promise of more leisure 
for writing (she had already arrived 
at what she knew was a new “ gospel 
for education ” and drawn up a 
complete scheme of State education), 
and seven years later the parents of 
Bradford, fired by her enthusiasm, 
formed the Parents’ Educational 
Union. 

Its kernel was Miss Mason’s 
especial methods of home teaching 
and training teachers, and in 1892, 
with the support and advice of a 
galaxv of the famous — Dr Frederick 
Temple (later Archbishop). Mrs 
Boyd-Carpenter (wife of the famous 
Bishop of Ripon), and of course Miss 
Buss. Mi«s Beale, and Miss Anne 
Cloueb — union became national, 
the PNEU of today. The year 






by Wilfred Whittle 


before, the “ Manchester Guardian ” 
had recorded the opening at Scale 
How in Ambleside of the House of 
Education, for the training of gover- 
nesses and schoolteachers. 

In some ways the influence of 
Charlotte Mason reached its peak in 
the years of the Great War and the 
early 1920s. Then, encouraged by 
enthusiastic directors of education 
especially in Gloucestershire and 
Leicestershire, 175 State elementary 
schools were following the Parents’ 
Union School programmes of study 
(Miss Mason laid great store on the 
practical study of nature, and county 
schools perhaps especially would find 
her ideas attractive and useful). Since 
then the number of local authority 
schools following the scheme has 
fallen sharply. Yet many thousands 
of children, in 146 independent and 
PNEU schools, still follow the PUS 
studies sent out from Ambleside, and 
from the Charlotte Mason College, 
now affiliated to the University of 
Manchester, there go out thirty or 
forty teachers a year trained in Miss 
Mason’s methods. 

Perhaps especially abroad, in the 
lonely posts of Empire and trade, the 
influence of the PUS has been most 
marked. This year children in 90 
countries, in schools, or in little home 
groups, are linked with Ambleside by 
examination and correspondence. 

Miss Cholmondeley’s book may not 
be great enough to set the educational 
world on fire to return to the ways of 
this most attractive pioneer, but one 
cannot ignore the judgment of some- 
one such as Dr Bronowski who com- 
mented after reading Miss Mason s 
“ A Master Thought ” that it _ was 
“ much in advance of educational 
thought, then or now.” 
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The Charlotte Mason 
College 

Sir — l read with interest the 
paragraph concerning the Char„ 
lotto Mason College which ap- 
peared in the Gazette on August 
2&. I would like to point out 
that this paragraph was mis- 
leading In one or two ways. For 
instance, a training college 
founded seventy years ago by 
such a distinguished education- 
ist Charlotte Mason* and 
which is known by many in this 
country and throughout the 
world, can hardly be adequately 
described as only “ An Old 
Ambleside Institution.” 

It is true that the function of 
the College was, in the very 
early days* lo train governesses 
but, from the turn of the cen- 
tury, the students began to take 
posts in independent schools 
:d this work increased steadily 
during she next four decades. 

At the end of the training the 
Chariot le Mason College Certi- 
ficate was given to the students 
after examination and amongst 
the eminent examiners for that 
certificate were Mr. Oscar 
rowning t Professor Com 
agnac of Liverpool University), 
rofessor W. G. de Burgh (Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Reading 
University) and FTofesscr H, C* 
_arnard (Professor of Educa- 
tion at Reading University). 

In 1946 the Ministry first 
recognised the College after in- 
spection and in 1950 the College 
became affiliated io the Univer- 
sity of Manchester School of 
Education. The students, there- 
to, for (he last ten years, have 
taken the qualifying Teachers 
Certificate Examination set by 
that University, They have also 


done their teaching practice 
many of the Westmorland edu 
cl a lion authority schools within 
reach of the College as well as 
n Fairfield School, which until 
July of this year* was the Col- 
lege's own practising school It 
now a flourishing Independent 
lYN.E.U. school for boarders 
and day children up to the age 
af thirteen years, hut is sepa- 
rate from the College and does 
not come under the Wesuxiorland 
education authority, 

Now we are looking forward 


all that is best from the influ 
ence and educational traditions 
of Charlotte Mason, combining 
with that, we hope, alt that is 
best in modern insights on edu- 
cation, 

MARY HAKDCASTLE, 

Principal. 

Charlotte Mason College, 
Ambles ide. 
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A PRINCESS 
OF MONACO 

ON HOLIDAY 
IN RUGBY 

• A WONDERFUL 
SMALL TOWN ’ 

P INCBSS Antoinette, older sister 
Prince Rainier al Monaco, 
iirnl her three children Lire enthusi- 
astic champions of H 

lot El holiday centre and K-ughy toe 
a shopping centre. She herself has 
spent many happy holidays here in ■ 

Ikt childhood days d the homeoi 
her lifelong Njito M-«s k ‘ 3 . ctl, ™I 

Watwtall. at 32 . hlscc Ro.,d. and 
now she hopes he i children w; L a Wo 
he able Id enjoy happy holidays in 
Ruubv. With ih is mm m mmd she 
has model nised, redecorated , .1 ml fc- 
turnitftej her NilrtaS old borne so 
that i: can he Used as u holiday 
hase— a have which yvill always he 
ready to receive them jl a moments 
notice became many ol their belong- 
iitc.'h will ho there. 

Her three children, ihmecn-years.- 
ljIiL Elisabeth Ann. eleven ■ yea ta-n d 
Christian Louis, and nmc^arvold 
Christine Alex, were dtndmg, she 
said this week, after a few weeks in 
1 he mwn. complete freedom li was 
ipsi as she found u when she in si 
slatted her regular holidays here m 
the age of nine or ten. 

SHOPPING BY £H1L[>KEV 

I " At home — that is a| Aix *h r 
Mcr, ten minutes from Monaco 
the children are never allowed « 
alone. Hot was 1, *hc ■■ 

“Advertise!” reporter tills wcCr 
- The children go out shtypmg by 
ihemsdves. They each haw their 
favourite shops where, they claim, 

I they geL the bey i newspapers 01 
I sweet-." 

■’ And in Rugby, too, liters ^ 
riding. So our lives ate ruled by 
shopping, riding and yen mg home 
in lime to watch the favourite tele- 
vision programmes. 

1 Prmcess Antoinette, although a 

1 devotee Of so many L-.im'mth ways, 

. docs not believe in boarding schools 
I for her child ren. She leaClls'S her 
two daughters at home herself with 
the aid of P.N.E.U, instruction but 
lier son does attend RosCC, the bwtss 
hoarding school, " That was un- 
avoidable. she said, h«r a hoy 
1 who has to grow' up on the t- 0 "- 
1 incut it is obviously a great ud van- 
la ye for him to learn to man with 
children of other nationalities. At 
this school there are I.SU hoys rep re- 
I hcdiiiiR thirty -one iiaiioii»-iiie' i 

HO LIGHT IN KLCBY 

1 1 is the shops in Rugby about 
which Princes- Antoinette spent;, 
most ciithnsiasncally. VtflLlahy . nil 
the furniture, carpets, furnishings 
anJ accessaries she has needed I or 
heT "holiday home" she has bought 
in Rugby. With (he lie Ip ol a local 
architect and a builder, noi Imgci- 
L i ei - j iheii wives, the work of mod 
£t nisi in: and rcdecoratm* t he house 
went without a hitch and without 
.illy appreciable cUurl on hifl part 
Clot lies. LOO. she lias bought m 
Rughv, Clothes lur l he three chi - 
dren and many articles lur herself 
M well. - The shop people have 
been so kind ami vo help! 11 1 ; .t they 
hadn't wtut 1 wanted in slock they 
offered to get it for me aim did so 
without delay. 

"■ Rughjs a wonder lid 
hi " u. be 1 tv. 1 Ei in e canlllirnl 
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Stool A ^“*4 piimMJ and Kiris’ Secondary 

fcSiS ,feLt *"*«■ P H E U (p™^- Hationi 

Scht f 1 ■“ «** «Hi"lry h ,f not j Q ^ averaging 

li 'r, 11 » * ^“«l winch rainnot tout of 

*" rt WAi Parted, in & modest way. when n I i life 
bay qI hn was W ughl for coaching, down the kn r lime-tree drive ol 
" Wr ^ K,n 1111 ltl[u kE"!!« flf l to Thames, 
midway between Oxford and Heading, in 19 jl Soon " n»]]y introduced 

noKyraphi, iPtctatfy taJun /„ - T*, WjuftflMrf 




his friends to Cranlord, and il w not long before Miss Laurence, who has 
always had an interne Interest in education and a lore of children, found 
herself wilh a targe class to teach in bet old mlrtery overlooking the [awns 
and paddocks which stretched down to the Thames. From this beginning 
the Junior School grew and grew, and whert Ute Second, World W *i 
broke out Cranford was an established preparatory school. In |946 Miss 
Laurence , who was trained a I the Qiirktti Mason College, now known 
as Principal, was joined by Mis> Shine as Headmistress, [(jniumnl *yd«if 

A'lruri " b\i Ctim Wtftr. KiHitlOK* Pren Agt*uy. f-M- 






] ^ **« ? h " Srmor and Bonding School, 

wr id ,! 1 ^ *" W fl,lil *[ V*« and dclemun, 

3 ™“ to <** «t»H «1 results. Hevarthoksii, results v 

" mfw ^ ““*■ «™lp -KiWuiC »« changed mto living <,tmr 
. d T * 1 ^ ^ f "*“ b “ n (WKiWinta a Seh^S Hal! 

xlcp by »U:p thrt* large houses, all beautifully situated in this small T ,J 


the edge of the Bmkshire Du^.is, werr bought 

posn Ltd Hie School «»n nested recognm^ by hr Wjturfe b«n built. 

z ^teS^^AWSCS5T f £i£ 

ds one to criebratc the twenty first birthday of thr thc 

twK.ny-f.itJi. A£ sport play* • lifer l“'t ^ tht 
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THE TOUNCEH WHLS 
Mii&fJlHi THE SEE- 
SAW. RCjFF LAnBEB 
AJfU UAHS. WUKK 
mTRFASE tm-JHKMt. 
FIDEMCE AND 61VE 


A FAVOURITE PAST! M E : i-'ISIH INC Off THE THAMES, flN TO WIIK H 1 ll£ SCHCML HAS AN £*7EMSrVE FRONTAGE 
THE SCHOOL 15 SITUATE!) EN PLEA5AJTT BERKSHIRE CUUKTHTilDE 


ASTRONOMY: LIFE AT A BER KSHIRE SCHOOL. 


-mij? 

"‘“1 







™m!TOn^p»l hu bc«i upt£ii% approbated. A P.N.E.U. School Joh not 
f so rnuch Irum otWr schools to-day, tor many have admitted itic idtat 
> Itaam. who was th/fouzrij pLS 

S. Sj ?? 1 Shk - Wli * pion«r in Ilia education*! world oi 

t wa J“ ^ ^ curriculum, frieuUf 

(o-.opcraEjoo feh^n parents, t*Kto«s aw! children and [be IncajUtim. oJ 

by ttra Z* v»tOAr ihfo Atf-cnfy. Lift 









THE lU.CHTKATELI LONDON JiTSWS 


CRANFORD HOUSE : LIFE AT A 
F.N.E.U. SCHOOL. 


tlStfiVlHEK 10 . | 


mtrt CUUS-1UM AS WUUK HOCELSr * SCE*I£ FRMt AN AST (IASS. WK1CH 15 HEHt 

BEi2fft sirrpivm^ & ¥ ««i m. p- ia*wn 


(.ivhnunf.j Cvrttinuilj 
of their vueck. At 
Cruilord House their 
programmes are used 
to ensure continuous 
projmi in every 
■subject from the 
So west to die highest 
form. The younger 
terms e m p loy the 
method oE orn] nar- 
ration, stimulating 
interest and thought, 
and developing iron - 
fide me lor speaking 
in public, white later 
written narration pro- 
vides training In good 
and fluent expression , 

In the Senior School 
specialists take over 
most subjects. 

Form V pupils are 
prepared lot G-TE. 
at Ordinary Uvcl and Later Form VI for Advanced Level. At Cranford House 
it w recognised that education in the lulleal sense embraces the growth oi the 
w TtunJ. body and spirit. Hence, through the books of master minds 

in all branches ol human knowledge, through many varied cultural interests, and 
through sound teaching in fundamental subjects, the School sets out le provide 
a wide, rich curriculum lor all its pupils. 1 1 off era, too. a training in w htch a Eiigh 
Fhotwnphi MfiH iuMu /w ” Th* fUutlriN 


standard of achievement and a sensco* So with the 

natural:, happy amiusphere. maintained by kind , established, and 

passing year* the tradition* °f th * 5*11*^ „ talQ vlSS individuals With 
Cranlnrc proudly niches her pupib *lov E ait h and principles, 

varied mterests and abilities, soundly ba-ied o 
lafcinjE ihpir full pi-.ee in the life of the larger community 
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Teaching a family— where 
there are no schools 


A father with % prob- 
lem dural UltO on t (Tic# 
in W«tn3iH4ier lam sprltiB, 
lie liatE been offered * JO* M 
civil engineer in the StiLisJt 
C ameroon* at fwi®* 1”* 
cXisrmg rtl«y. Only one 
thing Had prevented him 
in; ED accepting outright, He 
hod Urrrr children, used be- 
tween four and seven. Saw 
* they ca be educated, M 
s /rum 


tlje 


By K. F. LAMBERT 


Winifred ^*w turn, of 

ihe par t*n5 b‘ Nation*'. Wvt a- 
tlotiaJ Union, pointed owl 
that the only .solution was 
for him. or his Wife, to mach 
the children themselves. 
Their lack of experience or 
quaUJlcatlona was not an 

Insuperable 1 o&sLadlc, flnco 
other porenis were doing the 
job successfully under 
P.NE.M- Kuirtann*. 

After fining thoroughly Into 

it, the young couple decided 
—somewhat Ut their 4ih> 
prise— that, the task vras 

* nv * fJvi 1 l sf^taniiiies living, 

m remote purls has-? come to 
the same conduiiori. Fwiy 
month [etterp reach P.N^.U.s 
London headquarter* front 
piacM as distant «* Ascensanh 
Lsland, Antigua and Tristan 
da Cutrtm. as wed as former 
coJonleB which arc now a£f- 
fiuvcrningi 

Legal 

In dependence In the Com- 
monxcalth had, done nothing 
to reduce their number. "'Our 
records suggest that ret-iilfUng 
eovemincnl officials have 
tern more than made up for 
by cneinMfS. technicians, 
medical iniisianartes and 
otliefsy savs Allas Warrhath. 

F.N-E.U., the tion-pn>rit- 
mirting otnaf»ll«i which 
acd«s the educational pru- 
. lilfm* for so many, was 
founded in 1803 by CWinLte 
Mason, a lifted njucatlbnlaU 


for parents who Xcre 
interested in IheLr dilldnm a 
education. 

Three years later she 
started. the Patents' Union 
School, a kind of totres- 
pondence school lor children 
who wrre Iwoed for smne 
reason t» learn at home The 
P.UhS, Inday In making home 
education pu&albLe — 
lea ally perm in) b’c— lor some- 
SOO chudrtn m the United 
Kingdom and 0M abroad. 

Interest 

That, however, ts only one 
side of the work. F.N.E.U. 
advocates not merely a Sj'atenn 
Of home education but a 
system ihat is universally 
applicable, This Is being used 
todliV in more than a hundred 
ecliwK with many thousand* 
Of pupils. LEI all parts or the 
world., 

How can the system be 
ettmmed up? u 

“We bcLieve. says Miss 
Wareham, ’’that all children 
ere- individuals needing iud!- 
vidua! alien Ll on. Consequently 
each pupil has fl separate 
plan Of work drawn up for 
him. Tills ran be df 
exceptional value to children 
Who have became unbalanced 
through some menial or 
physical handicap. " 

To enable It to form n clear 
picture of each 3 Lame- 
educated child, the school 
requires details winch Include 
an assess in ent nf Ills 
appearance, character and 
powers of ohsprvatiQn and an 
outline drawing of his hand. 


that age, however, many chil- 
dren are sent home lo school. 

There are other possibilities 
if tins Cannot be ttont 
mmher who la qualified 
take on lie r neighbours' 
dren aa weh as her own. a 
father, or Sump other man 
living nearby, may able In 
heap With .subjects Which arc 
beyond the mother 1 * scope. 

a third possibility, recently 
resorted to by kIk tannines 


Advantages 

Charlotte Mason also 
believed that any child can 
develop remarkable powers Of 

concentration ihroukh early 

training. This u done by 
makuifi It write or M leU back” 
what it lias grasped frnm a 
single leading. 

The child educated accord- 
ing lo p.N.E.U, principles 
thus mrt. only avoids having 
to- "learn” by aivcral read- 
ing* but docs not -even tlr> 
cod -of *tcnn reviaion, Find- 
I mgs by I n d e p c a d c n t 
J examiners prove that the 
system really works, 

For the parent -teacher it 
has many advantages. It 
I raise?, the Importance of the 
I actual books Which are 
chnsen mainly for their 
ilLcnry merit, ft idlmtuates 
much laborious and distaste* 
Tu! repetition. And it requlrra 
such runeenlnUiGm that only 
short hour? of work arc pos- 
sible, allowing fnr consider- 
l able adaptation in diffti-fiii 
I conditions. 

I In tropical rnunlrlcs fair 
I tntUdCr, the child usually 
J — iplete? (ns Mrioua studies 
Hi* 1 eariv Eitommg, devot- 
J lug lha evening to hmtdl- 
| crafta and nature aLudy, 

Important 

BUT, arc Ihe btcteirb 
^ umlB really eapanie of 
1 edural.ing thdr ehildrwi ? 

I 'Mi drprndB.’- Mjaj Ware- 
I hnm admits, " on rliejnst [\ck 
1 - -or more usual! r. mure U‘.k 
I lather i| aLrrudv wurking, 

I ui| t hB pfmtlipr hej'Jiclf Bet 

I ihe moriirr wlio ran master 
1 titnl explain -h* pubjeet 
I mattrr and rnaLniam tlublp- 
■ hoe abmjlfl not find it Iw 
| difllculi " 

The agr of the Children t» 


■ovemess. trained uii RKT-U, 
Jibes, „ 

Such govcntessca are run- 
ning thr-V tiny schools In 
unlikely spats nil over the 
world, often at the employer’s 
ratlu-r Ilian the parents' ex- 
pense. Their pupils, are found 
to he at no d l sad vantage , 
Whfn they gn on to standard 
Eoltool m ihb United Kingdom. 

Suggestions 

Not all homo achdolrMius 
art successful, of course. 
Sometimes an over-enthusbw- 
Uc parent spoils things by 
Idling th« chUd work longer 
than the pnsscrl bed hours. 
Sometime*, after Uie excite- 
ment of starting, she Jlnda 
ahe lacks Hie mental resources 
to earn' on. 

Again, she may feel that j 
her son is not get ring enough 
companionship, ""If there U> 
a school at iikhd wc advise 1 
the mother to U3C it. even 
though the curriculum may be 
somewhat narrow” says Miss 
Waryham. " Wo CAn often 
correct this bv our library 
books and auggectwbat foe 
Jiinher reading. ■ 

Household duties, whtch 
WotiTd det«?r tnnrn- women At 
home from leaching their 
children, are not a serious 
dtmcuhv in countries wJiore 
servants ary plentiful. 

J ‘ a, line -wives hnd in home 
teacJnng a salvation for them- 
HtlVrs as Well rts Hirlr 
children," xaya Miss Wareham. 

■- A mother In Northern 
Rhodesia grew so interested 
in preparing the next day s i 
■work tIUH ihe was annoyed ' 
when neighbours liitcmiptcd 
her.' 1 

Blnce home achooLrooms are 
primarily tor children Who 
calihot go to kchpol in the 
ordinary w*v, thev arc iwd 
In the United Kingdom maanh- 
lor theme living In isotalcd 
spots. 

Another ciasa con-Msts of 
children with a special brut 
—perhaps for music or w c-tLttc 
— which the normal cum- 
Ciihim would not give llu'rn an I 
opportumlv of devetoorng 
fully. The Ministry of Educa- L 
tiou appmiftis of 5 hew htunp I 
sehoolroOills pruvulcd [he [ 
programmes are properly f 

Available 

Both at home and abroad, I 
however. F.N^.U.i niost iro- 
ptfriont work is bclrig done | 

1 at sch«3n: 


hut in Us mam,' achriols which 

per 

schools git exercising cop- 


many act; , 

are open to the public Jn 
Mtttr parts of the world chAv J 


MdcrgUEe lafltrtttc# on Joc.it 
cditcaiKmal iiplnton: thev are 
in-; ner led by the authoritle* J 
and fl«ept pupil* 

. .. , nb iliai .. 

piinms lack of knowledge ■ 
nur viv of running things 
aava Miss Wore- tarn. •’ Oi... 
fflllisr, for ipAtance, hixhlcd I 


Tg 


I academic d'lUlUicsl ion> I 

1 scotllalr vijsra, on ihe yiber 
I ha no., can cOek* with children 


Child Ihrotrah -conrinrect tlinl. the rrwire he I 
"■ ’ paid the mnre hi.* *nn would I 

Ih' laugh - 


Imnwiedke 

Fhjrll.-li ways Of thOUth** . 

ehMinncd In P.N.E.U-'s teach- I 
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TWO EDUCATION GROUPS 
AMALGAMATE 

The Parents’ National Educational 
Union and the Charlotte Mason Founda- 
tion have amalgamated, keeping \ the 
union’s title, it was announced yesterday. 
The union was founded by Miss Mason, 
the educational reformer, in 1888 to spread 
her methods and principles of education. 
The foundation was formed in 1 pU to 
manage three schools which she to unde . 
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Overstone’s New “Head 


99 


QVERSTONE School will have a new headmistress when 
the school year begins in September. She is Mrs. Ann de 


Frisching who was introduced to pupils and parents at the 
school’s recent Speech Day. 



Miss Plumptre Mrs. de Frisching 


Mrs. de Frisching is the 
* wife of a colonel in the 
Swiss Army with a son at 
Cambridge, another at Win- 
chester, and a daughter who 
has just left Roedean. 

Mrs. de Frisching was her- 
self educated at Roedean 
and Girton, Cambridge, 
where she took high honours 
in the school of modern and 
medieval languages. 

She has had a varied and 
distinguished teaching 
career, both in this country 








"V. \ 




, f' 


and abroad. Among other posts, she served for ten years, 
successiveiy, as assistant mistress, vice-principal and principal 
of St. George s School, Clarens, Switzerland. 

More ie cent ly, she has been headmistress of Bredenbury 
Court, the preparatory school for Cheltenham Ladies' College. 
Overstone School is owned by the Charlotte Mason Schools 


Union of which Charlotte Mason was the founder. 

Miss Eileen Cecilia Plumptre, the present headmistress, 
reached her retirement this summer and at the Speech Day 
many warm tributes were paid to her invaluable work. 


m P ~ iui ic iviabon ^cnoois 

\ f ld was founded 31 years ago by the Hon. Mrs. 

•^klm as a member of the Parents National Educational 

_ 


Heard Yesterday 

^^FTER the service at the village church, the rector 


was 


approached by a gushing woman. 

“You can never know what your sermon meant to me, she 
said. “It was like water to a drowning man.” PENELOPE. 
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independent education 


Sir — On Tuesday, April 9, you were 
kind enough to report part of my speeohat 
a recent conference at Oxford on The 
Future of Independent Education. Will 
you allow me space to correct the ; 'Slightly 
mistaken impression concerning the spirit 
in which I tried to discuss a problem on 
which much can be said for both sides 
I was concerned to mention three of the 
arguments in favour of having an indepen- 
dent stream of education, which often go 
by default. . _ . , , 

First, the principle of parental choice wa $ 
most wisely written into the 1944 Act, and 
to spend one's savings on securing a better 
education for one’s children is a legitimate 
and praiseworthy act, if it were noL 
education would become a forbidden form 
of expenditure, like narcotics; nor could 
any school with a special emphasis such as 
PjiJE-lL or with a specifically religious 
*basis be founded or maintained unless a 
local education committee were prepared 
to spend public money on it. 

Second, the particular emphasis fostered 
by many Public Schools— namely a some- 
what greater concern with discipline, com- 
munity spirit, readiness to accept responsi- 
bility and an opportunity of laying a urn 
foundation of the Christian Faith— -is a 
valuable service to the community In my 
experience, the really decisive inducement 
to many parents to pay high fees is the wisn 
to secure this emphasis for their children. 

Third, that good socialist Loro Lindsay 
of Birker selected as the basic prinaple of 
democracy that the government should 
encourage and protect the voluntary^ activi- 
ties of men and women in society . To 
deny parents the chance to pay for 
voluntary educational experiments because 
these experiments are too successful seems 
to me to be bad in itself and to sharpen me 
tension between Liberty and equality. 

To many people these arguments appear 
stronger than the claim to reduce everyone 
to an absolute equality of opportunity. 
None the less Independent Schools should. 
I believe, broaden their entry and go out ot 
their way to volunteer more cooperation 
with the State System. 

Yours faithfully. 

A. N. G1LKES, Director, Public 
Schools Appointments Bureau, 
i .17, Queen Street, Mayfair, W.L 
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Project Which 
Dates Back To 1927 

NEW P.N.E.U. SCHOOL 
HALL OPENED 

A project which dim hack to 
1927 came m fniidim ai ih* 
t\\.E,lL Stfavol, nnr E ^ H4IL 

00 Ttmnds y. 

The rrminihctul new school hall, 
which has »it about £20,000 to 
budtl, was formally opened in the 
presence of jl Urge gathering by 
Lady Braboume who, with her 
husband,, is joint President of the 
P,N.£U. 

Thi hull has a scatiatt! capacity of 
IbOLLi 450 ami Includes an extensive 

ii«E. 

pffsiiline Wav Mr. M. [.. Jai 
AT. a., I he (Of met Chairman tif the 
Charlotte Mston School* 1 nmpany, 

1 who played an important par! m 
I bringing the new hall into being jl 
■ when he visited the scho&i about § 

1 IhVB. 

The help piven by Mr. Jacks was! 
I pintle mar h referred Ip by Miss! 
Im. A, Mcnutm (Heddmiistsssl I 
I when the welcomed the company! 
1 it the opening ceremony, which she j; 
lofSCrtbed os being ■ very prObi" 

1 occasion m the history or l he |» 
rgess Hill P.N F-.U School. 

Mt« Moms expressed great l 
I pleasure a( the fuel that Lady! 
1 OrJbourne was going lo open the 1 
1 boll and that Mr. Jacks was presid-| 
King. She said il was a particular! 
I joy that Lady Brubourne wasp 
L present to perform the ceremony. B 
1 only because of her long c “ “ 
:lion with the P.N.F.Lf 
"because or the very warm interest f 
Lkhc had always taken in the Burgess I 
till school- They asked Mr. | 

I i*L-k s, to take t he eha i r because wfu; n 
1 lie was Oian-nij.il of the Charlotte 
4 Mason Schools Company he gave 
i new life to the project for * hew 
tall, which dated back to 1927. 

Miss Morris remembered that 
when Mr. Jacks came Id the school 
he discussed with her various small 
L points in connection with the 
I, maintenance of the buildings, 
j,, When they had been on a lour of 
U the building he- *411 down and said; 

!, " Is there not some big thing you I 
f need ? " Miss Morris said she [j 
_ . that they did need a school 

f I h j H a nd M r. J aelt s declared ,L Then 
must have it," 

Now We have it and here is 
jl Mr Jaeki! in the chair," Miss 
orris remarked. 

She Staled that Mr. Jacks had 
been succeeded as Chairman of tliC 
Charlolte Mason Schools Company 
■by Miss CharlesWO rt h , r.a.t., who 
unable to be present that day 
hoped to visit the school later, 
sent her congratulatlon*. 

1 I RIEND OF CHARLOTTE 
MASON 

Miss Morris welcomed also the 
Ion. Mrs. Franklin* aged 97, who 

-us u friend of Chatrolte Msr*Ofl 
rand a devoted worker for the 
P.N.f.U.. jnd Miss Moore (Vice- 
Chairman of the Charlotte Mason 
Schools Company}. 

In welcoming, Mrs. Bridgman, 
the newly appointed Chairman of 
Burgess I till Urban District Council. 
Miss Morris claimed that there was 
a link between ih.ii lady and the 
P.N.L.U. School- Mrs. Bridgman 
was only the second woman Chair- 
men. the council had hud and the 
first one was Miss P. S. Goode, who 
worked with her sisters at the school 
for many years. 

Miss Morris mid her lust and 
warmest weird of welcome went to 
Miss H. M, Goode, who founded 
the school, and Miss. Gillies, who 
was the speaker's predecessor as 
Headmistress " But for Miss 
It. M Goode and Miss GiHies. not 
only would the hall nut be here 
to-day. but the school would not be 
here cither," Miss Morn* said She 
rstendled to the whole company j 
warm welcome to tire hcaulifijl new 




















Mr. Jacks assisted himself 
with the welcome extended by Miss 
Moms. He was quite sure that the 
Governors, for whom he spoke that 
day, would like him. to sav that \ hey 
were extremely glad to sec those 
present on what was for the school 
quite an historic occasion. He 
said that on his first visit to the 
school he realized the need of a hat] 
and heard something about the 
iong preparations which had been 

g oing on toward* ihot end. He 
eFieved that every school should 
have a beautiful and dignified hail 
and he thought that if Charlotte 
M ason was there that dav she would 
very much approve of what was 
bang done. 

Mr; Jacks thanked all the people 
who had contributed towards the 
ball* saying that there were a great 
many of them going back a great 
many years. In particular, he 
thanked those who had contributed 
to the appeal Tund for making the 
budding or the hall possible. Mr 
Jacks included in that expression 
or gratitude all those who would 
contribute after the proceedings 
were over, for the Lind was still 
open. He ack nowtedged the efforts 
of the girls who over the years had 
contributed something like £l r OOQ 
as a result of entertainments and all 
kind of undertakings. 

Mr. Jacks also thanked the 
architects (Sir John Brown, A, EL 
Henson and Parlncrs) and the 
builders (Whyatt Building Ltd.), 
who were represented at the open- 
ing ceremony, and the Old Girls' 
Association, who had contributed 
I the table and chairs on the platform 
in memory of the late Misses Ada 
and Patty Goode, the sisters of Miss 
B. M, Goode. 

WELL WORTH WAITING FOR 

Lady Brabqubme said she knew 
i from personal experience what it 
| was like to have to raise J.20,000 
for a project such as the new hall. 
She observed that it was a lovely 
hall and said : " You fee! that vou 
are sitting in a garden with a sort 
of a shelter over you, which is a 
marvellous way to build a half/' 
Lady Urn bourne thought that 
school architecture had improved 
and at last the stage had been 
reached when people were allowed 


halt such as that one was well worth 
waiting for, she said, and she was 
sure that Miss B. M, Goode must 
be feeling very pleased and happy 
that day. Miss Goode's work had 
been amply rewarded and she was 
there to see the hall for herself 

Lady Bra bourne considered that 
one or [he most wonderful tributes 
to the P.N £ r y r School at Burgess 
Hill was the fact that in 57 years 
there had only been three Head 
mistresses. There could not be 
many other schools which could 
equal that record. She had wanted 
for a long time to visit the school, 
bui she never thought that she 
would make her first visit to open a 
new hall. It was certainly an 
occasion which she would never 
rorgei she thought that the 
school were going to achieve great 
things m the future with the hall. 

Lady Brabournc referred with 
particular pleasure to the presence 
at the ceremony of the Hon. Mrs. 
t rank tm. She then declared the 
new hall open, 

A vote or thanks to Lady Bra- 
bourne was proposed by Carolyn N 
Arour (head girl), who cnJled for 
three cheers. 

A gift was presented to Lady 
Brabournc. 

Tea wai served on the lawn. 
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DAY-BOARDING 
SCHOOLS 


bR. HAHN’S PROPOSAL 


■ The disaster at NotLing Hill 
Jvmild not have occurred if fratemi- 
Hflics and young rescuers ^ had been 
■operating in the district. 

Dr. Kurt Hahn addressed the Parents’ 


- National Educational Union at their 
I annual general meeting in Church 
1 iT,m*.e Westminster, on Monday. 


Dr. Kurt Hahn, 


■ i&1 

> 


' 

. t 

- 


House. Westminster. _ 

He described how young people must i 
I be given the challenge of rescue work. 

1 It was no good relying on the permanent 
I effects of courses like those of the Out- 
I ward Bound Trust. “The good resolu- 
tions will evaporate unless young people 
are given a challenge in their home lifer 
He advocated “ active Samaritan work. 
There were a number of excellent rescue 
organizations. He cited, among others, 
the National Sea Patrol of America, the 
beach guards of Australia, and the 
various Red Cross organizations. Ihe 
trouble was that 
in Europe it 
needed a special 
effort to get boys 
and girls accepted 
into rescue organi- 
zations. But if 
41 boys consider 
themselves men, 
use them as men," 
After the ** drama 
of ignition ** pro- 
vided by rescue 
work of this sort, 
they should be- 
come enthusiastic 
far less spectacu- 
lar social rescue 
work. For this the 
existing rescue 
organizations could be expanded, and 
new ones could be founded. 

Dr. Hahn was also deeply concerned 
with refashioning the school so mat 
it could share some of the responsibili- 
ties, of parents. This was the point he 
only touched on in his speech, but on 
Tuesday he amplified it to your 
Correspondent. 

He explained that he believed "day- 
boarding schools " could play a most 
valuable part in our educational system. 
Ideally they would consist or 1 1 houses 
each providing separate studies for 
children to work in, and offering various 
opportunities for activities out of doors. 
In the afternoon there would be 
organized games, or other communal 
activities. Lessons would continue in 
the late afternoon and the school day 
would conclude with a high tea at about 
6.30 p.m. Some of the children would 
stay on for optional drama and debating 
courses, , 

The staff for these houses could be 
divided into four groups. There would 
be conventional masters who migm 
. * teach 25 hours a week; housemasters 

HB who would teach less but be on duty tor 
as long as I G hours a day; researchers 
with a special passion for a particular 
subject; and, lastly, craftsmen anu 
experts. Dr. Hahn said he thought that 
[his country would not find it difficult 
to find tea chars of this sort. He was 
immensely impressed by the response or 
Mall at grammar schools to lus ideas. 
The problem now was to get ;i school—' 
perhaps an independent or direct ’grunt 
grammar school to stait ilu^e^peru 
Intent 
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REVIEW / 

We are grateful to the Hon'ble Mrs. Franklin, 

C B.E., {Past President, N.C. W .) for the follow- 
ing Review of " Elizabeth Cadbury, 1858-1951’', 

A biography by Richmda Scott, published by 
Harrap. Price I2j6d. 

With such a subject as Elizabeth Cadbury, 
D.B.E., M.A., J.P., it is not surprising that 
Dr, Richenda Scott lias produced an entranc- 
ing biography. We read of a great philan- 
thropist, a great administrator, a life-long 
worker for peace and the social betterment 
of humanity, and above all a loving, wise 
mother, grandmother and great-grandmother. 
We are given the background of a beautiful 
Quaker home, though strict in its observances, 
no theatres, no operas, but fun, walks and 
athletics of all kinds. Elizabeth was also a 
lover of poetry and music {an accomplished 
■organist) and" she maintained her physical 
powers to the end. We are told of cold baths 
and swimming up to the year of her death at 
the age qf ninety-three. She had to endure 
much physical pain and the inevitable loss 
that accompanies a long life but she never 
failed to keep an engagement, nor to give of 
herself to her numerous undertakings. Called 
by a loving husband, twenty years her senior, 
to mother his five young children and to add 
to them six of her own, we delight to realise 
how her many public duties only stimulated 
her in the role of home-maker. Her early 
love of education is shown us by Dr. Scott who 
tells haw she taught her younger brothers and 
sisters with .great success. At ninety-two, 
we are told tbat Dame Elizabeth could still 
capture and hold" the interest of children m 
the Bourn evil le schools where it was her 
■pleasure to attend the morning assemblies. 
‘Something of the zest of living, of tie 
exciting enjoyment of simple things w uc 1 
would turn each day into an adventure, 
passed from the old lady to the youngest c 
in her audience’. One would wish to quo e 
much from this delightful account of a IJl1 ” 
life nobly spent and illumined by a hving 
Faith. We commend it most warmly to 
readers who will find in it inspiration as we 
as a most interesting account of the social ana 
political movements of the age in whic 
Elizabeth Cadbury played so important a 
mr + H. Franklin. 


GOOD WORKS 
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RrcHENDA Scott : Elizabeth Cad- 

bury, 1858-1951. Harrap. 12s, 6d. 

In some ways it must have been an 
easy task to write a biography ot 
Dame Elizabeth Cadbury, for she was 
a good and intelligent woman. But 
the subject has its difficulties. As 
Elsie Taylor, she came of an enor- 
mous London Quaker family, being 
one of ten children and having about 
eighty cousins. When she married 
George Cadbury, the wealthy choco- 
late manufacturer who was building 
up his business in the country out- 
side Birmingham, she took on five 
step-children, and she then had six 
children of her own. Both before 
and after marriage she had a multi- 
tude of acquaintances. She travelled 
to a vast number of conferences and 
concerned herself with most of the 
charitable works of Birmingham. 
She lived to the age of ninety-three 
and her family and good works 
increased to vast proportions. 
Altogether the complications of such 
a long and rich life might have led 
to an unwieldy mass of detail. 

Dr. Scott begins by assaulting the 
reader with a battery of ancestors, 
which may discourage him, but after- 
wards she manages her material skil- 
fully. She divides the life into various 
aspects — “In London” “Courtship 
and Marriage,” “ Religious Experi- 
ence and Faith ” — so that her subject 
is seen in a series of situations. Dr. 
Scott also sketches in broad back- 
grounds, such as the — to her mind — 


of 


unsatisfactory development 
Quakerism in this century. 

Something of Elizabeth Cadbury's 
unusual ness comes through the life* — 
as, for example, her belief that much 
could be learned from Mohamedan- 
ism. Something of the energy which 
led her to attend a conference in 
India at the age of seventy-eight can 
be guessed. But because she was 
much revered and loved, and has 
been dead only four years. Dr. Scott 
tends at the end of her life to make 
her something of a wax-model figure. 
She is too effusive about Dame 
Elizabeth’s family relationships: we 
hear of her “ chuckling ” over a new 
arrival. The nearest the author comes 
to criticism is in saying that she might 
have grown into a despot in hei old 
age but did not. She mentions few 
endearing personal habits, though she 
does remark that Dame Elizabeth 
took a cold bath every morning and 
in all weathers wandered round her 
grounds before she went to bed. The 
reader would have liked more of these 
details and more of the very lively 
letters and talk. 

On the whole the biography is 
warm-hearted, sensible and readable. 
It is written to catch the interest of 
those who possibly know little of 
Quakerism and Birmingham but are 
curious about the social and political 
climate of the past hundred years. The 
illustrations include some intelligent 
faces and some very ugly fashions. 




future assured 



The future of Cranborne Chase school 
for girls which had been seriously 
threatened because of unexpectedly 
heavy expenses incurred in its move last 
September from Wimborne, Dorset, to 
Wardour Castle, Tisbury, Wiltshire, ss 
now assured. 

Mr. J. A. R. Staniforth, acting chair- 
man of the board of governers and a 
London businessman, said last week that 
the minimum target of £110,000 neces- 
sary for the school to continue had been 


jp cX S S & d 

Mr. Staniforth said that support from 
parents had been considerable in cash 
gifts, deeds of covenant and long-term, 
interest-free loans — and he hoped still 
more gifts and covenants would be 
forthcoming. Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen, 
the Lord Mayor of London, who has a 
daughter at the school, was among the 
parents who called meetings to raise 
money. Some £65,000 had been raised 
by March 16, and the remaining £45,000 
had had to be raised urgently to avoid 
“ drastic steps ” being taken, Mr. Stani- 
forth said. 
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RS JEAN FORT, the head- 
•*■** mistress of Roedean, is tall, 
elegant, and sophisticated. She is 47 
and is the mother of five children. 
She has blue eyes, fashionable 
spectacles, a strong thin face, and a 
firm mouth. She speaks very quickly. 
She has an air of competence and 
of dignity which gives her an almost 
intimidating presence. She moves 
like a young woman ; and as we 
talked she swung her swivel chair 
occasionally in swoops as if she were 
enjoying the ride. She is easy to 
talk to, voluble, funny about her- 
self. At intervals she threw out the 
unorthodox aside (“You’d better not 
print that”). She is a polished 
woman : she would know what to say 
and do at a diplomatic reception, or 
indeed at the women’s institute ; but 
at the women’s institute you feel 
that in six months she would be the 
chairwoman. 

She saw me in her study at 
Roedean — the school building being a 
vast, uninhibited exercise in late 
nineteenth-century Gothic, orna- 
mented with pebbledash and topped 
with cupolas, and looking as if it 
were the offspring of a solemn 
marriage between a Victorian railway 
hotel and a Scottish baronial castle 
The many windvanes with which it is 
decorated frisked merrily in a Force 6 
wind blowing straight off the 
Channel over the lacrosse fields 
Ihe headmistress’s study is sombre 
in panelled wood; but on the light 
green wall at which she looks (“It 
used to be covered with notice 
boards, but I took them down”) 
there burns a Dufy print — gav 

Cp7ri E w lSu playtul boats 

was ’very 0 h’appy^ %* {“ 
sister and a brother, but she was Slid 
to being with a great many children 
for her grandmothers were very 


hospitaoble and the family used to 
gather at their houses. She went to 
school at Benenden (it is the same 
sort of school as Roedean), and she 
said roundly : “ 1 loved it.” She 
explained that she was not a scholar, 
but “reasonably good at anything.” 
She went up to Oxford in 1933, read 
history (her special subject was 
nineteenth-century industrial rela- 
tions), took a diploma in education, 
and taught for two years at Dartford 
County School for Girls. In 1940 
she became a temporary civil 
servant, and was for some time the 
personal assistant to that heroic 
opponent of official English Sir 
Ernest Gowers. While working for 
him she met her husband, Richard 
Fort. He was an old Etonian, a 
chemist who worked for ICI, and was 
for nearly ten years the Conservative 
MP for Clitheroe. He was killed in 
a car crash in 1959. Her family 
consists of four boys (three of them 
are at Eton) and a 4-year-old girl. 
She became the headmistress of 
Roedean last year, not having worked 
since her first child was born. 

I asked her whether they had 
considered not sending the boys to a 
public school, and she said : “ Oh, 
yes. My husband had been at Eton, 
but we did consider whether in fact 
we might not be handicapping them 
by sending them to a public school. 
But we eventually decided to send 
the boys to Eton, being convinced 
that this was the best that we could 
do for them.” She is quite open- 
minded about a school for her 
daughter, but said that she would 
have to board, as she could not very 
well go to one school to work and 
return to another to sleep. (Her 
daughter is now looked after by a 
nanny at Roedean.) 

I inquired why she had applied 
v ^ at Roe dean, and she said 
that her firtf reason was simply that 
she was .c^lified for it. She had 
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remained interested in education : 
her father-in-law had been the second 
master at Winchester, and her 
husband had been the parliamentary 
private secretary to Florence 
Horsbrugh at the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. She had applied for the job at 
Roedean because she knew of the 
school as one of good academic 
standing. “ Oh, no. I was quite 
content and happy as I was. It was 
extremely interesting to play some 
part in my husband’s career. There 
was no question of being frustrated.” 

Mrs Fort said that she might have 
tried political work (she would have 
been formidable at this), but decided 
that teaching was the only job 
satisfying in itself that could reason- 
ably be combined with a family life. 
She has kept on her home at Twyford 
in Berkshire, and lives there with 
the children in the holidays, but this 
arrangement would not be possible if 
her mother did not live next door. 
(“You know, somebody else to take 
them to the dentist before they go 
back to school.”) She feels that 
there is no clash between her two 
lives, “ Nor, I think, do the chil- 
dren.” Her boys had been rather 
surprised at her launching out 
(“ They never thought I could do 
anything”), but they now accepted 
it ; they had never suggested that 
she ought to stay at home. “If they 
know,” she said without emotion, 
“ that you care about them more than 
about anything else, it doesn’t matter 
what you do.” 

Her welcome at Roedean, and by 
other headmistresses, was “ extra- 
ordinarily friendly.” People had 
gone out of their way to help and 
encourage her : “ Everyone seemed 
sp determined that, having started, I 
shouldn’t fall flat on my face.” She 
attributed this partly to the fact (it 
v^as her first outburst of feminism) 
“that women are more generous 
t»an men.” 


Mrs Fort refused to be drawn on 
the public school system : u I am 
happy about it and that it plays a 
useful part in the peculiarities of 
English life.” When I suggested that 
schools such as Roedean — the fees 
are £480 a year— perpetuated the 
j J system, she said that criticism 
oi this kind was meaningless and 
quite irrelevant. She thought that 
Roedean had as many scholarships 
as any other school of this type, and 
that anything to keep it less in a 
watertight compartment was bene- 
ficial : “ Roedean has never at any 
time been a snob school. Nearly all 
the children come here to get a good 
academic education. 

“ The idea is not to up them in the 
social scale. Most of the children go 
for professional training after they 
leave here, and most of them now 
stay until they are nearly 18.” I 
also suggested that a public school 
might suppress individuality. She 
replied that she did not think this 
to be true of Roedean : “ In a girls’ 
school you can’t enforce anything 
except by consent — you can’t beat 
them like boys.” She also thought 
that this problem arose less in girls’ 
schools, as girls “are more realistic, 
more practical than boys.” 

Although I found some of Mrs 
Fort’s views difficult to stomach, I 
have nothing but respect for her ; I 
am, indeed, full of it. She answered 
all my questions squarely (she might, 
on second thoughts, have been too 
direct for political life). I find her 
transition to the academic life to be 
not only brave but admirable ; and I 
have no doubt that Roedean has 
already felt the good effect of it. 
Before I left I felt that I knew her 
well enough to ask my silly question : 

“ Do you find St. Trinian’s funny ? ” 

“ Indeed I do,” she said, laughing. . 
What more could one ask of, so 
important and likeable a htead-jj 
mistress ? , 




NURSERY CRUSADE 


by Jean Sou>< 


11/HEN young mothers are given 
? T the chance to air grievances, 
they speak of the difficulties of 
travelling in buses and long distance 
trains ; about shopping in big stores ; 
about the lack of standardisation of 
sizes in children’s clothes ; about the 
design of prams — but most of all 
they complain about the lack of pre- 
school cr§ches, nurseries, nursery 
schools. This was shown at a con- 
ference organised recently in London 
by the National Association of 
Women’s Clubs, for the eloquence of 
the mothers became a flood unleashed 
when this topic was raised. 

“ Mrs Belle Tutaev is my Sylvia 
Pankhurst,” said one mother. Mrs 
Tutaev wrote to the “ Guardian ” last 
August about the need for mothers to 
get together to provide their own 
nursery facilities, since the Govern- 
ment would not, and had a big 
response from readers. In September 
she founded the Pre-School Play- 
groups Association, an organisation 
of parents of children aged from 
three to five, with a small group in 
her own area, London W 1. This 
has inspired the formation of 30 
similar groups throughout the 
country. 

In the scheme she has evolved each 
group under a district organiser, 
hires suitable premises, generally a 
church hall, and then, blessed but 
not aided financially by the local 
authority, takes charge of up to 20 
3 to 5-year-olds for two and a half to 
three hours of community plav 
morning or afternoon. 

The “ organiser mother,” who must 
have had some sort of training— as a 
nurse or teacher before marriage and 
motherhood, for example, — takes 
daily charge of the group and is paid 

1°!}% ? ervlces - the other mothers 
take duty as volunteer “ assistant 
organisers " on a rota system. Cost 

ILifwS?* 1 ® 11 ®? varies in accordance 
with the price of hiring suitable 
premises. In Mrs Tutaev’s own group 

tv.nA nStan<:e ’ ch arge is 2s 6d per 
child per session. y 


Mrs Tutaev began her crusade last 
June, when her small son, having 
gone to his first school, left 3-year-old 
Mary Ann Tutaev alone, and lonely, 
at home. “ I couldn’t find a nursery 
school for her in the area — at least 
nothing which was financially or 
socially possible,” she explained. 
“ There were two to choose from : 
one wanted 20 guineas a term for 
three mornings a week, and was 
filled with frilly little things who 
came along with their nannies in 
shiny limousines ; the other was a 
local authority nursery, quite free, 
and perfectly suitable — the only snag 
was that there was a waiting list of a 
year and a half.” 

It took three months of hard work, 
battering on Ministerial, local 
authority, and child welfare associa- 
tion doors, to obtain official sanction 
for her scheme and get the first 
group started. But as soon as word 
got about the idea snowballed, and 
Mrs Tutaev is now faced with even 
harder work, answering letters, 
advising interested mothers on how 
to start similar groups in their areas, 
addressing meetings, and compiling 
the association’s monthly news letter, 
which takes up all her spare time and 
many of the hours when she might 
normally expect to be asleep. 

Said her husband, who also works 
at home: ‘‘We need a second tele- 
phone, a second desk, a second type- 
writer — and I need a second 
wife. . . .” 

But, in the absence of a free State 
nursery or a private establishment 
at a reasonable price, this voluntary 
self-help nursery service seems to 
work. “We find it provides our 
small children with a much needed 
social life,” said Mrs Tutaev, “ and 
participation in pre-schcol community 
group activities lessens the emotional 
shock many children suffer when at 
five they are wrenched away from 
their mothers’ apron strings, many 
for the first time in their lives, to go 
to primary school : also it gives 

mothers a couple of hours’ freedom 
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is W h«n «T * or afternoons—' that 
is, when they are not doing dutv a« 

assistant organisers.” y a * 

R ^ uir *. ng as ^ey do Ministerial 
sanction in order to function at all 

H 1 ® P *nff Ch °S l , pla y grou Ps Associa- 
tion soft pedals the needs of the 

contemporary young mother for time 

1° > * f “' self l sh a «ult human 
bemg, free for an hour or so from 
the prattle of tiny voices and the 
JJ lf of tiny feet,” as one otherwise 
doting mother put it, and stresses 
the needs ^of the child for this 

social life and “ community experi- 
ence at as early an age as possible. 

Also, in order to comply with local 
authority regulations attaching to the 
formation of such groups, the associ- 
ation members have to make sure 
that m areas where groups function 
in the morning and afternoon the 
same children are not admitted to 
both sessions. In this way there can 
be no question that participation will 
leave individual mothers of young 
children free to take a job of work 
outside the home. 


‘‘We want to emphasise that we 
are not representing women who are 
looking for a dumping ground for 
their children,” said Mrs Morgan 
Phillips, who took the chair at the 
Young Mothers’ Conference, firmly. 
“ We are simply trying to fill a social 
welfare vacuum which the local 
authorities, backed by the Ministry, 
claim that owing to lack of funds, 
premises, and the necessary trained 
personnel, they cannot deal with 
themselves at present. 

“ We feel that if you want some- 
thing badly enough you can do a lot 
towards getting it yourself — that’s 
part of being a democracy ; and we 
feel that if we can prove to the local 
authorities that the need for these 
pre-school age nurseries really is 
there they will do something about 


it in the end.” 

The Ministry, for instance, could 
perhaps give a start by reopening 
the thousand or so day nurseries they 
have closed out of the fifteen hundred 
which existed at the end of the war. 



